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M.N.D. Hi, ii, 36, "But hast thou yetlatch'd the Athenia's 

eyes 1 * 
Son. 66, g, "And art made tongue-tied by au- 

again, thority," 

85, i, "My tongue-tied Muse 1 ' 
140, a, "My tongue-tied patience" 

M.N.D. v, i, 104, "Love, therefore, and tongue-tied sim- 
plicity." 

Son. 77, 7, "Thou by thy dial's shady stealth mayst 

know" 

M.N.D. iv, i, 157, "My lord, fair Helen told me of their 
stealth," 

Son. 76, 10, "And you and love are still my argu- 

ment;" 

M.N.D. Hi, ii, 343, "You would not make me such an argu- 
ment." 

Son. 93, ix, "O, what a happy title do I find/' 

M.N.D. i, i, 9a, "Thy crazed title to my certain right." 

Son. 44, 14, "But heavy tears, badges of either's 

woe." 
M.N.JO, iii, ii, 137, ''Bearing the badge of faith to prove 

true ? " 
Son. 83, 4. "The barren tender of a poet's debt : " 

M.N.D. iii, ii, 87, "If for his tender here I make some 

stay." 
Son. iso, 13, "But that your trespass now becomes a 

fee." 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 113, "Pleading for a lover's fee." 
Son. 135, 14, "When most impeach *d stands least in 

thy control." 
M.N.D. ii, I, six, "You do impeach your modesty too 

much,'* 
Son. 34, is, and 43, is, "To him that bears the strong offence's 

cross." 
M.N.D. i, i, 136, 150, "O cross ! too high to be enthrall 'd to 
and I 53» too low," 

"Because it is a customary cross,'' 
Son. 103, 14, "Your own glass shows you when you 

look in it.** 
M.N.D, ii, ii. 98, "What wicked and dissembling glass of 

mine.*' 
Son. 7, 8, "Attending to his golden pilgrimage; " 

M.N.D. i, i, 75, "To undergo such maiden pilgrimage; *' 

Son, is6, 4, "Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self 

grow'st," 
M.N.D. i, 1, 6, "Long withering out a young man's 

revenue.*' 
Son. 83, is, "In true plain words by thy true-telling 

friend," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 68, "O, once tell true, tell true, even for my 

sake E " 
Son. 66, ix, "And simple truth miscalled simplicity," 

M.N.D. i, i, 171, "By the simplicity of Venus' doves," 
Son. 109, 11, "That it could so preposterously be 

stain'd," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, isx, "That befall preposterously." 
Son. 137, 8, "Whereto the judgment of my heart is 

tied?" 
M.N.D. i, 1, 336, "Nor hath Love mind of any judgment 

taste ; " 
Son. 147, ii-s, "My thoughts and my discourse as mad- 

men are, 



At random from the truth, vainly ex- 
pressed ; " 
M.N.D. v, i, 3-6, "More strange than true; I never may 
believe 
These antique tables, nor these fairy 

toys. 
Lovers and madmen have such seeth- 
ing brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever compre- 
hends." 
Son. 95, 13, "Take heed, dear heart, of this large 

privilege j '' 
M.N.D, ii, i, 317, "Your virtue is my privilege for that.*' 
Son. 85, 13, "Then others for the breath of words 

respect," 
M.N.D. iii, ii, 44, "Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 1 ' 

It remains only to quote the sonnet in which 
the poet refuses to overpraise the beauty of his 
lady. But a similar tribute of praise is ex- 
pressed in the play. 

Son. 130, 1-4 and 13-4. "My mistress* eyes are nothing like the 
sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red: 

If snow be white, why then her breasts 
are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on 
her head," 
"And yet, by heaven, I think my love as 
rare 

As any she belied with false compare." 
M.N.D. Hi, ii, 138-44. "To what, my love, shall I compare 
thine eyne ? 

Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempt- 
ing grow ! 

That pure congealed white, high Tau- 
rus* snow, 

Fann'd with the eastern wind, turns to 
a crow 

When thou hold'st up thy hand. O, 
let me kiss 

This princess of pure white, this seal 
of bliss ! " 

C. F. McClumpha. 
University of Minnesota. 



THE A MERICAN RE VOL UT/ON AND 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 

I. 
The interesting paper recently published by 
Professor Hatfield and Miss Hochbaum on 
the influence of the American Revolution upon 
German literature 1 calls attention to a subject 
which has never been treated with anything 
like the completeness it deserves, a subject 

1 Amen'cana Germanka, iii, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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which is of peculiar interest to the students of 
German in this country. The first one to em- 
phasize this influence was, so far as I am aware, 
the well known Ktillvrhistoriker Karl Bieder- 
niann. In an article entitled Die nordameri- 
kauische unci die franzoshche Revolution in 
ihren Rttckwirkungen auf Deutschland, * he 
shows, by a number of examples, how intensely 
interested German poets were in the American 
struggle for freedom. He quotes in full the 
enthusiastic poem Die Freiheit Amerikas 
which had appeared in the Berliner Monats- 
schrift. In his Deutschland im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert (iii, 169) he also refers to this influence. It 
is to be regretted that Biedermann, familiar as 
he was with eighteenth-century literature in 
its cultured relations, did not treat this subject 
at greater length. 

In the following I wish to show the attitude 
of German poets and authors towards the 
American Revolution and its two great repre- 
sentatives, Franklin and Washington. I shall 
confine myself to such references as are not 
given in the article in Americana Gertnatiica. 

Klopstock, always a lover of personal and 
national liberty, expressed great admiration 
for the Americans. Besides the two odes Sie 
nndnichtwir (1790) and Zwei Nordamerikaner 
(1795) mentioned in Americana Germanica, 
there are several other references to America 
in Klopstock's works. Biedermann 3 believes 
that the ode Weissagung (1773), dedicated to 
the Counts Stolberg, contains the first trace 
of the influence of the American Revolution 
upon Klopstock. This does not seem to me 
probable. The ode was composed on the oc- 
casion of a visit of the two Stolbergs in April, 
1773,4 more than half a year before the Boston 
Tea Party. Nor is it likely that, as Bieder- 
mann thinks, the ode Furstenlob (1775) shows 
the influence of American events. Klopstock 
in this ode gives vigorous expression to the 
principle which he always practised, not to 
praise princes simply because they are princes, 
as so many poets do, but to praise only such 
princes as are really worthy of praise, like 
Frederick V. of Denmark, or the Margrave of 
Baden. 

2 Zschr, f. deutscke Kulturgischickte, 1858, p. 483 ff . 

3 Deutschland im 18. Jahrh. iii, 163. 

4 Dilntzer, Klopstocks Oden, ii, 2 ; cf. Lappenberg, Brieft 
von und an Klopstock, Braunschweig, 1867, p. 248. 



Iii the ode Die Deiikseiteu (1793), addressed 
to "Gallia, the slave," Klopstock points to 
America as an example worthy to be imitated 
by the French : 

Kennte sie sich selbst und des Lernens Weisheit, mit 

scharfem 
Hinlilick schaute sie dann iiber das westliche Meer. L. 27 f. 

Iii line 8 of the same ode Klopstock says 
with regard to certain decrees of the French 
Senate : 

Wurden je sie vollf hrt t 
Ich verehre den Thiiter, und, gem Mitburger des Guten, 
Der die Verehrung gebeut, halt' ich das schune Gebot. 

Diintzer 5 explains des Guten as referring to 
the noble-minded among the French. Hamel 6 
accepts Duntzer's explanation. Klopstock, 
however, in a note refers us to an article of 
his in the Berliner Monatsschri/t (1796) en- 
titled Das nicht znruckgeschickte Diplom. In 
this article Klopstock gives his reasons for not 
sending back the diploma by virtue of which 
he was an honorary citizen of the French Re- 
public. 

Among other things he says : 

" Ich hielt es (that is, das Zuriicksenden) fer- 
ner auch darum fur undankbar gegen die Na- 
tion, weil ich durch sie Mitburger von Wash- 
ington geworden war. "7 

Des Guten must therefore refer to Washing- 
ton. 8 Klopstock is proud of being a fellow- 
citizen of Washington. In a letter addressed 
to Roland, the French minister, dated Ham- 
burg, November 19, 1792, he expresses his 
gratitude for having been made an honorary 
citizen of France. One of the things most 
pleasing to him in connection with this honor 
is " dass dieses scheme Gesetz mien zum Mit- 
burger Washingtons gemacht hat. "9 

In a Latin letter addressed to the Due de 
la Rochefoucauld, dated June 25, 1790, he 
speaks of Lafayette as " imperatorem IVash- 
ingtoni amicum."™ 

Franklin's name occurs in a letter to C. F. 

5 1. c. ii, 174. 

6 Klopstocks Werke, iii, 189 n. 

7 Sdmmtliche Werke, Leipzig, 1855, x, 349. 

8 As I have not access to all the Klopstock commentaries, 
I cannot say whether this has been pointed out before. 

9 Schmidlin, Klopstocks sKmmtliche Werke ergBnzt. Stutt- 
gart. 1839, 1, 370, 372. 

10 Lappenberg, 1. c, pp. 333, 524. 
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Cramer, dated Hamburg, December 10, 1782." 
Klopstock, during the later years of his life, 
spent much time and thought upon the reform 
of German orthography. Cramer may have 
called his attention to similar efforts on the 
part of Franklin, for Klopstock says in this 
letter : " War kan under s iider di Ortografi 
denken, als Franklin und ich f " 

The ode Der jetzige Krieg (1781) cannot be 
called a glorification of the American Revo- 
lution. Though it refers to the great war be- 
tween England on the one hand, and France, 
Spain, Holland and the American colonies on 
the other, it treats only of the European 
theatre of war. Klopstock does not praise the 
war because one side is fighting for liberty, 
but because both sides seem to hesitate about 
shedding human blood. That is to him a sign 
that the spirit of humanity is modifying the 
cruel warfare of former times." From the 
modern point of view the ode may be called 
naive, but Herder, who also dreamed of an 
era of universal peace, called it " eine Pro- 
phetenstimme der Zukunft." I 3 

Herder took great interest in America. He 
felt strongly drawn towards Franklin. There 
is a certain spiritual kinship between the two 
men. Franklin is mentioned by Herder for 
the first time, it seems, in Zerstreute Blatter 
(1792). h Herder speaks of him as "ein hoch- 
achtungswiirdiger Mann;" then he continues: 

"die Wissenschaft des guten Richards enthalt 
einen solchen Schatz von Lebensregeln, dass 
man in mancher Rucksicht fast aufs ganze 
Leben nichts mehr bediirfte." 

At the end of the book he gives a free trans- 
lation of Bishop Berkeley's well-known poem 
on "Arts and Learning in America." In his 
comments on this poem Herder speaks of 
"das aufstrebende Amerika," but he is sure 
that for Europe, too, a new day is dawning. 

Franklin is mentioned again in the second 
and third of the Humanitdtsbriefe (1793). In 
the fourth letter Herder refers to Schlichte- 
groll's necrology of Franklin (Gotha,i79i). The 
letters were written under the influence of the 

xi Lappenberg, 1. c, p. 308. 

12 Ditntzer, 1. c, ii, 35, 36. 

13 Hnmanitiitsbriefe, no. 20. Suphan, Herders Werke, 
xvii, 93. 

14 4» *37; Herders Werke, ftd. Suphan xvi, 23. 



French biography of Franklin. «5 This book 
circulated among the friends of Jacobi and 
Schlosser, and had been sent to Herder by 
one of the ladies. It seems that the letters 
had originally been intended for the Freilags- 
gesellschaft at Weimar, a literary society be- 
fore which Knebel, at a previous meeting, had 
read a "moraliscfte Rhapsodie," in which 
Franklin's name had been mentioned. 16 Her- 
der's friend, Fr. Jacobi, was also much in- 
terested in Franklin. The royal library at 
Berlin has several volumes of Franklin's works 
bearing the mark " ex bibliotheca Jacobi. "*7 
In 1794 (Febr. 26) Herder writes to Heyne 
at Gottingen : 

" Darf ich Sie bitten, bester Freund, um giitige 
Mitteilung der neulicli in England h'eraus- 
gekommenen Franklin'schen Sammlung von 
Aufsatzen ? " 

After mentioning Bertuch's translation of these 
essays he continues : 

" Sie nennen sich Aufsatzeim Geschmack des 
Spectators und siud, irre ich nicht, im vorigen 
Jahre erschienen. Die Sammlung in 4. unter 
dem Titel : Political, Miscellaneous and Philo- 
sophical Pieces, by B. Franklin, London, 1779, 

besitze ich mit mehrern Stiicken Und 

das American Asylum legen Sie wohl zugleich 
gefalligst bei ; wenn viele Teile sind, einen 
oder zwei Teile." 

In Heyne's reply (March 10, 1794), Franklin's 
book is mentioned. On the second of March 
Heyne had sent Herder six volumes of the 
Columbian Magazine. 18 

In the Beilage to the fifty-seventh of the 
Humanitdtsbriefe (1795), Herder compares 
Franklin with Socrates : 

"Socrates hatte seinen eigenen Genius, der 
nachher nicht oft, aber doch hie und da z. B. 
in Montaigne, Addison, Franklin u. a. wieder 
erschienen ist.'^o 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note a 
French opinion of Franklin; the historian 
Lacretelle relates: "This venerable old man, 

15 M^moires de la vie prive'e de Benj. Franclin, Paris, 
1791. 

16 Suphan xviii, 539-42; Haym, Herder, II, 485 f. 

17 Suphan, i. c; Fr. Jacobi's Auserlesener Briefwecksel, 
ii, m. 

18 Or Herder to Heyne ? Diintzer und F. G. von Herder, 
Von und an Herder, Leipzig, 1861, ii, 223, 225. 

19 Suphan, xvii, 295, 
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it was said, joined to the demeanor of Phociou 
the spirit of Socrates." 20 

In his discussion of popular poetry (Adras- 
teia, 10. Stuck, 1803) Herder quotes a letter 
written by Benjamin Franklin to his brother, 
Hrn. Johann Franklin, at Newport in New 
England, concerning the merits of a certain 
ballad." 

Herder's attitude towards the soldier traffic 
may be seen from the bitter verses in the poem 
Der deuUche Nationalmhm originally in- 
tended for the Humanitatsbriefe (1797), but, 
doubtless for political reasons, withheld from 
publication until 1812. 22 

Und doch sind sie (die Deutschen) in ihrer Hcrren Dienst 

So htindisch'treu I Sie lassen willig sich 

Zum Mississippi und Ohio-Strom 

Nach Candia und nach dem Mohrenfels 

Verkaufen. Stirbt der Sklave, streicht der Herr 

Den Sold indess : und seine Witwe darbt ; 

Die Waisen ziehn den Pflug und hungern. — Doch 

Das schadet nichts ; der Herr braucht einen Schatz.23 

References to the American Indians and to 
the negro slaves may be found in several 
places. 2 4 

Schiller published his first poem Der Abend 
in 1776. The opening lines of this ode run as 
follows : 

Die Sonne zeigt, vollendend gleich dem Helden, 

Dem tiefen Thai ihr Abendangesicht, 

(Fiir andre, ach I gliicksel'gre Welten 

1st das ein Morgenangesicht). 

The ode is full of reminiscences of Klopstock, 
Haller, and the Old Testament prophets, but 
the third and fourth lines, according to Boas, 
are original with Schiller : they contain an al- 
lusion to the American struggle for liberty. 2 * 
Boas' suggestion has been accepted by Bie- 
dermann. 26 It has much in its favor. In 1781, 
when Schiller was editing the Nachrichten 

20 Parton, Life and Timts of Benjamin Franklin, Bos- 
ton, 1867, ii, 213. 

21 Suphan, xxiv, 268 ; B. Franklin's Works, ed. John Bige- 
low. New York and London, 1887, iii, 392. The letter here 
is addressed to Peter Franklin at Newport, 1765. 

22 Suphan xviii, 208, 211. 

23 Cf. also Biedermann in Zschr. f. deutscke Kulturge 
schickte, 1858, p . 490 . 

24 Cf. Negeridyllen ; Humanitatsbriefe Nos . 114, 116-119; 
Suphan, xiii, 239 ff. 

25 Schillers Jugendjahre von E. Boas. Herausg. von 
W. v. Maltzahn, Hannover, 1856, i, 120. 

26 Deutschland in 18. Jh.,\v, 597, 11. 



zum Nuzen und Vergni'igen, he openly showed 
his sympathies for America. Boas says in 
regard to this: 2 7 "Schillers Zeitung persi- 
flierte die unwahrscheinlichen Siegesberichte 
der Englander." Brahm 2 8 says : 

" Derb werden die Englander verspottet, we- 
gen ihrer prahlerischen Bulletins lm Ameri- 
kanischen Befreiungskriege." 

Minor 2 9 says : 

" Ohne eine feste Stellung einzuhalten, kann 
die Zeitung Schillers ihren Spott fiber den 
gesunkenen britischeu Lowen nicht unter- 
oriicken." 

It is a strange irony of fate that Schiller's 
own family should have been mixed up with 
the soldier traffic. His father, while stationed 
at Lorch (1763-66), secured recruits for the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg that were afterwards 
sold to Holland. Schiller's sister Christo- 
phine relates that the officers at first did not 
know what fate was in store for their recruits, 30 
Schiller's god-father and distant relative, Jo- 
hann Friedrich Schiller was an agent in Hes- 
sia and Wiirttemberg for the purpose of ob- 
taining troops for Holland's foreign posses- 
sions. Later he went to England, where he 
seems to have served the British government 
in a similar capacity. Here he translated 
Robertson's History of America and dedicated 
it to Queen Charlotte (1777), 

" die Georg's Sorgen fur das Wohl seiner 
Zeitgenossen, durch die Bildung seiner wfirdi- 
gen Familie zu Menscheufreunden, versusst, 
und auf dem Throne kein hoheres Vorrecht 
oder Vergniigen fiihlt, als den Menschen wohl 
zu thun."3t 

Garve, the well-known Popularphilosoph, was 
very anxious to translate Robertson's book. 
He writes to Chr. F. Weisse, from Breslau 
(March 12, 1774): 

"Wenn Robertson's Geschichte von Amerika 
herauskommen wird, das ware etwas fur mich 
zu ubersetzen."3 2 

Later he writes (March 11, '75) : 

27 1. c. i, 235. 

28 Sckiller, Berlin, 1888, i, 169. 

29 Schiller, Berlin, 1890, i, 483. 

30 Brahm, 1. c, i, 29; Minor, 1. c, i, 23. 

31 Boas, 1. c„ i, 51 f.; Biedermann, Deutschland im rS. 
yh., iv, 626. 

32 Brief i von Christian Garve an Chr. F. Weisse, Bres- 
lau 1803, i, 59. Cf. also i, 85. 
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" Ich weiss nicht, was ich so gern iibersetzt 
hatte, als den Robertson. Ich schatze ihn so 
hoch — ich denke ich wfirde es ertraglich gut 
machen — und weg ist er. Das ware das Buch, 
das ich iibersetzt hatte, ohne es zu kennen, 
weil ich nicht glaube, dass er etwas mittel- 
massiges schreiben kann. Und Amerika ist 
jetzt ein so wichtiger Weltteil ! Wie in 200 
Jahren sich die Gestalt der Dinge verandert 
hat ! 33 

Job. Fr. Schiller's translation was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Zollikofer in 1779 (Febr. 
19) writes to Garve : 

"Und nun kommt schon wieder eine Korrectur 
von Robertson's Geschichte von Alt- Griechen- 
land. Schiller in London hat sie iibersetzt, 
und seine Sprache ist ofters undeutsch. Diese 
Fehler soil ich ihr benehmen, so wie wir es mit 
seiner Geschichte von Amerika gemacht ha- 
ben."34 

Not a few German writers followed Klop- 
stock and Herder in their sympathy for the 
American Revolution and in their admiration 
for Washington and Franklin. These two men 
were the only ones among the leading men of 
the Revolution whose names became thorough- 
ly familiar to the German public. Men like 
Hamilton and Jefferson seem to have been 
practically unknown except to the few. This 
condition of things, it must be admitted, has 
continued to the present day : the average 
German — we may say.the average European — 
connects only the names of Franklin and 
Washington with the American Revolution. 

Lichtenberg, the great satirist at Gottingen, 
speaks of Franklin as "dergrosse Franklin."3S 
In his diary written during his stay in Eng- 
land (1774-75), ne sa y s : 

" Ich habe selbst jemanden sehr unparteiisch 
die Rechte der Amerikaner verteidigen horen; 
er sagte : das glaube ich, das ist meine Mei- 
nung, allein wenn mir der Hof 600 Pfund 
jahrlich gibt, so will ich anders — sprechen. 
So denken vielleicht alle." 

Lichtenberg gives here the opinion of an Eng- 
lish Whig, but seems to endorse it. He sym- 
pathizes with the British, on the other hand, 
in a humorous poem on the siege of Gibraltar 
and its defense by Elliot. The Americans, 

33 Ibid, i, 119. 

34 Briefivechsel zwischen Christ. Qarve und Geo. jfoach, 
Zollikofer, Breslau 1804, p. 252. 

35 Vermischte Schriften, Wien 1817, V, 316. 



however, are not mentioned in this poem. 36 
Nettelbeck writes to Burger (Febr. 7, 1778) : 

" Es ist eine Schande, dass England mit seinen 
Kolonien sich noch nicht verglichen, da doch 
diese hochstwichtige Sache so geschwind hat 
konnen verglichen werden." 37 

Hippel, the disciple of Kant, says in his 
Kreuz- und Querzi'tge des Ritters A bis Z& 
published in 1793-94 : 

" Wen wiirdest du in Nordamerika aufsucheu ? 
Franklin und Washington. Und wenn der 
letztere, so wie der erstere, nicht inehr im 
Laude der Lebendigen ist, wirst du nicht nach 
ihren Kindern fragen ? Werden dich nicht 
schon die Namen Washington und Franklin 
interessieren ? " 

In another passage in the same work 39 Hip- 
pel says : 

"Der gute Franklin, der seinen Sohn vor 
Voltaire auf die Knie fallen liess, verglich den 
Adel mit Tieren, die im Alten Testament ein 
Greuel sind."4° 

Anton von Klein, Bavarian privy counsellor 
and literary amateur, wrote a poem Empfin- 
dungen des Doctor Franklin bei einem Blicke 
in die Natur. It is largely an adaptation from 
the English. Klein's friend Professor Eckert, 
to whom he sent the poem, grew enthusiastic 
about "the sublime thoughts of the great 
Franklin. "4" 

Friedrich Nicolai, the versatile author and 
book-seller in Berlin, says in his life of Justus 
Moser : 4= 

" Moser als Schriftsteller ist schon sehr richtig 
mit Franklin verglichen worden.43 Allerdings 
findet sich in alien Atifratzen beider Schrift- 
steller ' ein Anstrich von Sonderbarkeit, ver- 
bunden mit thatiger, gesunder Vernunft und 
Menschenliebe.' Bei beiden sind 'Originalitat, 
Eifer zur Verbreitung heilsamer, gemeinnutzi- 
ger Wahrheiten, Witz und Laune ' beinahe in 
gleich grossem Masse anzutreffen. Indess cla 
Franklins gelehrte und politische Laufbahu 

36 Ibid, iv, 237. 

37 Strodtmann, Brief e von und an Btirger, ii, 229. 

38 Leipzig i860, i, 281. 

39 Ibid, i, 119. 

40 Cf. also ii, 252. 

41 Littertirisches Lcben des Kgl. Baierischen Geheimen 
Rates und Bitters Anton von Klein, Wiesbaden 1818, p. 38 f. 
The poem appeared In the Pfalzisches Museum about 1783. 

42 Just. MHser, Sdmmtliche Werke, ed. Abeken, Berlin 
1842-3, x, 73. 

43 This had been done in an article of the Berliner Mo- 
natsschrift, July, 1783, p. 37 f. 
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ganz anclers gerichtet war als Mosers, so 
scheinl niir unter den Auslandern niemand als 
Scbriftsteller Moseui naher zu vergleichen wie 
Addison, der iinn an Fahigkeit zu Geschaften 
so ganz unalmlich war." 

Goethe, too, compares MiJser with Franklin. 
He says in Dichtung ittid Wahrheit (bk. 13, 
end) : 

" In Absiclit auf Wahl gemeinniilziger Gegen- 
stande, auf tiefe Einsicht, freie Uebersicht, 
gliickliche Behandlung, so grundlichen als 
frohen Humor, wiisste ich ihm (Moser) nie- 
mand als Franklin zu vergleiclien." 

Joh. Georg Zimmermann, the celebrated 
Swiss physician, says in regard to Franklin :44 

" Ein vortrefflicher deutscher Scliriftsteller hat 
in eineni meisterhaften Aufsatze fiber Frank- 
lins Leben gesagt: Franklins Vortrag habe 
nie einen Anschein von Gelehrsamkeit, nir- 
gends die Miene eines Compendiums. Alles 
seien einzelne Bemerkungen mit ihrer ganzen 
Veranlassung uns angeuehm erzahlt, kurze 
Satze, kleiue Abhandlungen, leichte Briefe an 
Freunde, an Frauenzimmer. Man nehme Teil 
daran, man erniude nie, man finde so viel 
Abwechslung in der Darstellungsart als in den 
Gegenstanden selbst. Dieser feine Geist des 
Weltmannes, dieser gesunde Natursinn des 
nnpedantischen Weisen lebe tind webe iiberall 
in Franklins Schrifteii." 

Joh. D. Michaelis, the great orientalist at 
Gottingen, met. Franklin in 1766, and in his 
autobiography speaks very pleasantly about 
his American acquaintance. It is to be re- 
gretted that Franklin did not keep a diary 
during his stay at Gottingen, and that no let- 
ters of his are extant written during that time.45 
How generally Franklin was esteemed in Ger- 
many may be seen from Lafayette's letter to 
Franklin dated Paris, February 10, 1786 : 

"In my tour through Germany I have been 
asked a thousand questions about you, when I 
felt equally proud and happy to boast of our 
affectionate intimacy. "46 

Franklin repeatedly complains in his letters 
about the numerous applications for appoint- 
ments in the American army which he receives 
from all parts of Europe and which he cannot 
possibly endorse.47 It seems that one of the 
applicants was the poet Pfeffel in Kolmar. In 
a letter to Sarasin at Basel, he writes that, 

44 Ueber die Einsamkeit, Leipzig 1784, II, 36. 

45 Cf. John Bigelow, B. Franklin's Works, iii, 468. 

46 Bigelow, 1. c. ix, 290. 

47 Bigelow, 1. c, vi, 99 f. 



through the good offices of Franklin, he hoped 
to secure for the poet Klinger a commission in 
the American army .48 

The soldier traffic of some of the princes 
brought the American war close to the hearts 
of the Germans. It drew forth most bitter 
protests. Klinger, who has just been men- 
tioned, gives expression to his indignation in 
several passages of his Geschichte eines Deut- 
schen der neuesten Zeit (Leipzig I79.S).49 Ha- 
dem, the broad-minded, big-hearted tutor of a 
young nobleman, is removed from his position 
on a trumped-up charge. He enlists as 
clraplain of a German regiment about to sail 
for America. Ernst, his pupil, who dearly 
loved Hadem, goes to Paris to complete his 
education : 

" Franklin war um diese Zeit in Paris. Ernst 
hatte das Gluck, diesem seltenen Manne zu ge- 
fallen und von ihm geachtet zu werdeu. Als 
sich dieser nun zu seiner Abreise fertig machte, 
bat ihn Ernst um die Bestellung eines Briefes 
an Hadem, von dem er den edlen Greis so oft 
unterhalten hatte. Franklin versprach ihm, 
wenn Hadem in dem ungeheuren Bezirke von 
Amerika lebte, so sollte er diesen Brief gewiss 
bekommen. So viel hatte Ernst schon von 
Franklin erfahren, dass das Regiment, wobei 
Hadem stand, in eineni fiir die Englander und 
Deutschen unglucklichen Treffen beinahe 
ganzlich zu Grunde gerichtet worden sei, und 
man die ubrigen als Kriegsgefangene in das 
Innere des Laudes geftihrt natte."so 

In his letter to Hadem, Ernst says : 

" Ich war in England, in dem Lande, das die 
Sohne der Deutschen von ihren Fursten er- 
kauft, um sie fiber das Meer zur Schlachtbank 
zu senden. ... Ich empfinde, was Sie diesen 
Unglucklichen sein miissen, welche die Gold- 
sucht ihrer Fursten von dem vaterlichen Boden 
vertrieb, die nun seufzen in der Gefangen- 
schaft.im Innern eines fremden Landes, dessen 
Erde schon den grossten Teil ihrer Bruder in 
Wildnissen deckt. 1st der Deutsche dazu ge- 
boren? Seinen Fursten von der Natur als 
eine Waare gegebeu ? Was hofTt dieser von 
den zuriickgebliebenen Waisen, wenn die Zeit 
kommt, da das Vaterland seiner Sohne be- 
darf? ... Ich darf diese Gedanken nicht 
weiter verfolgen. Kein Volk der Erde ver- 
dientmehrAchtungund Schonung von seinen 
Fursten, als das deutsche; und dieses Volk 

48 Erich Schmidt, Lenz und Klingir, p. 73; Rieger, Klin- 
ger in der Sturm und Drang Periode, Darmstadt, 1880, p. 
36a. 

49 ^ammtliche IVerke, Cotta 1842, viii, 102 ff. 

50 Ibid., p. 125. 
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wird von ihnen verkauft ! Weg mit dem elen- 
den Gedanken, der Deutsche hat kein Vater- 
land!" 

Later (p. 194) Ernst receives a note from 
Franklin with a letter from Hadem enclosed : 

" er habe den jungen deutschen Mann auch in 
Amerika nicht vergessen, seinen Auftrag er- 
fiillt, und sende ihm hiermit einen Beweis 
davon." 

In his letter Hadem relates his experiences in 
America : 

"Aus offentlichen Nachrjchten werden Sie 
wissen, dass der kleine fjberrest des Regi- 
ments, bei dem ich angestellt war, in Gefan- 
genschaft geriet. Ich wurde mit fortgefuhrt, 
ohne den Sterbenden den letzten Dienst leisten 
zu konnen. Was fur Elend, was fur Jammer 
habe ich erlebt und angesehen ! Und liegt 
nicht schon alles in dem Gedanken begriffen : 
die Deutschen wurden fur Geld nach Amerika 
verkauft? Ihre Verkaufer hatten sie sehen 
sollen, verschmachtend, den Blick nach ihrem 
Vaterlande, ihren Eltern, Weibern, Kindern, 
dann zum Himmel, dann auf die fremde Erde 
richtend, die sich ihnen zum Grabe oflhete ! — 
Ich ward von den Gefangenen getrennt ; eine 
Kolonie Deutscher an den Grenzen der Wilden 
bemachtigte sich meiner." 

Hadem is asked by the Germans in this out- 
of-the-way settlement to be their minister. 
They build him a house and treat him with the 
utmost reverence. When peace is concluded, 
Hadem wants to return, but his parishioners 
refuse to let him go. They are so eager to 
retain him that they resort to trickery : they 
demand compensation for the expenses they 
have incurred in maintaining him, "at the 
same time praying to God to forgive them the 
wrong they are doing to their minister." Ha- 
dem writes to the "noble Franklin," who 
promises to secure a German minister for the 
settlement. When Hadem finally returns, he 
finds Ernst suffering from melancholy. Hop- 
ing to arouse his former pupil by threatening 
to go back to America he says in Ernst's 
presence (p. 314) : 

"das verheissene Paradies hier (in Deutschland) 
habe wirklich abgebliiht ; er wolle es nun am 
Ohio-Strom, in den Wildnissen Amerikas 
wieder suchen, so alt er auch sei, so sehr er 
auch der Ruhe bediirfe. Auch habe er mehr 
Zutrauen, mehr Liebe, Sicherheit und Tugend 
unter den dortigen Wilden gefunden, als in 
dem aufgeklarten Europa. . . . Der Europaer 
verstehe nur schon von der Tugend zu reden. 
Die Wilden thaten, wovon man hier sprache, 



. . . er sei nun aller europaischen Schwache, 
Gleisnerei und Plage herzlich satt." 

Hadem's, or rather Klinger's, belief in the 
moral superiority of the Indian, in the virtue 
and integrity of the untutored savage, is fre- 
quently met with in the writings of that period. 5» 
It is due to the influence of Rousseau. 

Hardly less interesting than the experiences 
of Hadem are those of Faustin, the hero of a 
German novel by an anonymous writer in the 
style of Nicolai's Sebaldus Nothanker.s* Poor 
Sebaldus experiences all sorts of troubles and 
misfortunes at the hands of pietists and ortho- 
dox clergymen, whom Nicolai wishes to show 
up in what he considers their true character. 
In a similar way, Faustin, a Bavarian rationalist 
and philanthropist, is made to travel through 
different parts of Europe for the sole purpose 
of showing the reader the numerous relics of 
barbarism, despotism and fanaticism which 
the age of philosophy and reason has not yet 
been able to shake off". After several narrow 
escapes from the fanaticism of the priests, he 
falls in love with a girl almost at first sight. 
She takes him to a ball where he drinks too 
much and falls asleep. As he awakens, he 
finds himself in the hands of two officers who 
threaten to shoot him on the spot if he creates 
any disturbance or tries to run away .53 Faus- 
tin enquires of the captain about the way in 
which he was captured : 

" Auf eben die Weise wodurch die moisten 
Werbungen im H. R. Reich jahrlich eine Men- 
ge Rekruten erhaschen. Man halt sich in den 
grossen und kleinen Reichsstadten einige 
Tochter der Freude, die abgewixt genug sind, 
junge, hitzige, unvorsichtige Purschgen an sich 
zu locken, und sie dann bei einem bequemen 
Aulass zum Regiment liefern." 

Faustin entreats the captain to release him, 
but the captain roundly refuses ; the recruiting 
officers, he says, have great difficulty to secure 
the necessary recruits for America. 

" Wie Faustin horte, dass er gar nach Ameri- 
ka sol It, war er vollends untrostbar. Nach 
Amerika! rief er schluchzend, nach Amerika! 
Was geht uns Deutsche Englands Fehde mit 
seinen Kolonisten an ? Finden Sie das unserm 

51 Cf. Seume's Der Canndier. 

5a Faustin, oder das philosophische Jahrhundert, 1780. 
Dritte vermehrte and verbesserte Auflage, 1785, s. I. 

53 Cf. Stolberg's Lied ernes deutschen Se/daten in der 
Fremde, where a similar scene is described. 
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nienschenfreundliehen, aufgeklarten, philoso- 
phischen Jahrhundert angemessen, dass einige 
deutsche Landesvater ihren Bauern das Geld 
nelnnen ; mit eben diesem Gelde die Soline 
derselben, den gesiindesten, nervigsten Kern 
der Nation mondieren und armiereri, und dann 
fur einige lumpige Guineen an die Britten ver- 
kaufen ? 1st das etwas anders, als europai- 
scher, noch arger, etwas anders als deutscher 
Sklavenhandel ? — Man lacht fiber die Kreuz- 
fahrer, ihre Anfiihrer, und jene europaschen 
Fursten, die ihre Untertanen dem Tausend 
nach in die syrischen Wiisten verschickten, 
um das elende Palastina mit europaischem 
Blute zu diingen, oder, wenn's noch gut ging, 
das Land fur einen andern zu erobern : Und 
diese Phantasten hatten doch gute Aussichten 
in der Ewigkeit zur Vergeltung, gingen alle 
aus freiem Willen, und waren aus freiem Wil- 
len Narren. Aber nun miissen wir fur einige 
Pfund Sterling uns im Schnee der Huronen 
walzen und haben nicht einmal, wie jene, die 
schmeichelhafte Hoffnung uns ins Paradies zu 
fechten." 

The troops are ordered to proceed to the 
Weser. Faustin takes comfort in the thought 
that the trip would give him an opportunity of 
seeing the English, " the most philosophical 
of nations," and of getting acquainted with the 
"philanthropic Quakers at Philadelphia." 
At Bremerlehe the troops are put aboard two 
British transports, 'wie Pickelharinge gepackt. ' 
His impressions of England are not very favor- 
able. 

"Unsre philosophischen Herren Britten," he 
says, "die so viel von Freiheit sprechen, so 
stolz auf ihre Freiheit sind, und doch bei all 
dem das grosste Heer Sklaven mit ihrer eiser- 
nen Zuchtrute peitschen : Sie haben's ver- 
dient, dass sich Nordamerika emporte." 

A few days after landing in New York the 
troops are sent to Jamaica, from there to Pen- 
sacola. On the way to Florida they are cap- 
tured by a Spanish frigate, but later on ex- 
changed for Spanish prisoners. That practi- 
cally ends Faustin 's experience in America. 

J. J. Engel, the author of the well-known 
novel Herr Lorenz Stark, satirizes the soldier 
traffic in his Fiirstenspiegel (i798).54 Princess 
Kunigunde watches from her window the sad 
parting of the soldiers bartered away by her 
father. She is moved to tears. At her next 
geography lesson she reproaches her tutor for 
giving her wrong information. He had taught 
her, she claims, that human beings were sold 

54 Schriften, Berlin, 1802, Hi, 154-165. 



in Africa only, but now she knew that in Ger- 
many, too, human beings were sold for money. 
She cannot see the difference between the 
soldier traffic of her father, and the slave trade 
carried on by 

"den afrikanischen Hungerleidern von Prin- 
zen, die um eines geringen nichtswiirdigen 
Gewinnstes willen das Bl'ut ihrer Untertanen 
an ein fremdes Volk nach einem fremden 
Weltteil hin verkauften." 

Hermes in Sophiens Reise von Memel nach 
Sachsen refers to this traffic with the following 
bitter words : Deutschlandhatja Volks genug! 
wie kbnnt es sonst mit seinem gesiindesten Blut 
die amerikanischen Acker dilngen.ss 
August Hermann Niemeyer, in a passionate 
appeal to the German princes not to begin a 
new war (An Deutschland, im Mars ijfS), ex- 
claims : 

Hat Albion nicht satt das Schwert geschwungen 

Genung der Edlen hingewiirgt, 
Euer deutsches Blut, zu fremder Freiheitsschlacht gedungen, 

Mit Golde sich verbargt 1 S 6 

Frederick II. expressed his contempt for this 
traffic at different times.57 It is well known 
that he exacted the same toll for the soldiers 
that were marched through his dominions 
bound for America as used to be paid for cat- 
tle.ss if he did not prohibit their passage alto- 
gether. In his Mimoires depuis la Paix de 
Hubertsbourgjusqu'a la Paix de Teschen, he 
speaks of the German princes bartering away 
their troops as des princes avides ou oberis.S9 
The sale of troops, he fears, will deprive Ger- 
many of her natural strength in case of war.«° 

The fate of these poor soldiers deeply af- 
fected the general public. That was doubtless 
one reason why Schubart's Kaplied became so 
popular, though it was not written until 1787, 
several years after the close of the American 
war. Matthisson in his Erinnerungen (1794) 
relates 61 that the Kaplied was sung from the 
Limmat in Switzerland to the Baltic Sea, from 

55 Quoted by A. Henneberger in Deutsche LitteraturM- 
der des iS. yahrhunderts, Zt. f. deutsche Kulturgeschichte, 
1858, p. 598. 

56 Gedickte, Leipzig 1778, p. 236. 

57 Cf. Franklin's Works, ed. Bigelow, vi, 78 n. 

58 Ibid., vii, 78. 

59 (Euvres, ed. Preuss, vi, 116. 

60 Ibid., vi, zz8. 

61 Wien, 1815, i, 181. 
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the Moldau in Bohemia to the banks of the 
Rhine ; postilions, journeymen and recruits 
sang it, as well as officers, students and clerks. 
Heinrich Steffens (1773-1845), professor of 
philosophy at Breslau, relates in his autobi- 
ography the impressions the American Revo- 
lution made upon him during his childhood.** 
Though Steffens was a Norwegian by birth, and 
at the time of the Revolution was living in 
Denmark, his description doubtless applies 
also to the German-speaking provinces of 
Denmark, and to many parts of Germany 
proper : 

"Auch war ich genug von der Bedeutung des 
nordamerikanischen Krieges unterrichtet, um 
mit ganzer Seele mich fur ein Volk zu interes- 
sieren, welches so kuhn fur seine Freiheit 
kampfte. Unter den grossen Mannern der 
damaligen Zeit leuchteten vorzuglich Wash- 
ington und Franklin hervor. . . . Es waren 
wohl wenige lebhafte, in dem friedlichen 
Lande lebende junge Manner, die nicht der 
Sache der Nordamerikaner anhingen. Die 
Gesinnung meines Vaters steigerte die Teil- 
nahme der Knaben, ja sie wurde wohl zuerst 
dadurch veranlasst. Wenn wir die Bedeutung 
dieses Krieges bedenken.durch welchen zuerst 
der glimmeude Funke nicht allein in Frank- 
reich, sondern in alle Lander der kultivierten 
Welt hineingeworfen wurde, der spater in die 
machtige Flamme der Revolution ausschlug, 
so ist es gewiss nicht ohne Interesse, eine 
Betrachtung anzustellen, die uns zeigt, wie 
dieser Funke still genahrt wurde in dem 
ruhigen Schosse der Familien entfernter, fried- 
licher Lander, und wie die ersten wachgewor- 
denen lebendigen Vorstellungen heranwachs- 
ender Kinder das eigene Geschick mit dem 
zukunftigen von ganz Europa verschmolzen." 

When peace was concluded, Steffens' father 
invited a few friends to celebrate the victory 
of the Americans : 

"Die Sache der Freiheit der Volker ward 
lebhaft besprochen, und es war wohl eine 
Ahnung von den grossen Ereignissen, die aus 
diesem Siege hervorgehen sollten, die damals 
der Seele der Jubelnden vorschwebte. Es war 
die freundliche Morgenrote des blutigen Tages 
der Geschichte." 

John A. Walz. 
Western Reserve University. 



THE 'LUZINDA' OF LOPE DE 

VEGA'S SONNETS. 

An inordinate weakness for the female sex 

was a characteristic of Lope de Vega from his 

62 Was ich erlebte. Breslau, 1840, i, 77-81 . 



early youth till the very close of his long 
career. In his Dorotea, written early in life — 
between 1587 and 1590 — but revised and printed 
by Lope when he was seventy years old, he 
relates unblushingly and evidently with no 
little satisfaction, events of which he ought to 
have felt ashamed. And though Lope was 
twice married, he never allowed this fact at 
any time to interfere with his love affairs, nor 
did his joining the priesthood after the death 
of his second wife, turn him from his former 
ways ; in fact he had established his last love 
Dona Maria de Nevares Santoyo — in his own 
house in the Calle de Francos, where she died 
in 1632, three years before Lope's death. 

From documents that have lately been pub- 
lished, and notably those by the well-known 
scholar, Perez Pastor in the Homenaje & Me- 
nindez y Pelayo, Lope's conduct during his 
first courtship in no wise redounds to his 
credit. There is every reason to believe that 
in order to insure his obtaining the hand of 
Dona Isabel de Urbina y Cortinas, the young 
lady who was in love with him, lie abducted 
her, and so secured the consent of her family, 
which had been denied him on account of his 
unenviable reputation in Madrid. This was, 
we now know, in 1588. Dona Isabel died, in 
all probability, in 1595 at Alba de Tonnes. 

Three years after this, in 1598, Lope married 
at Madrid, Dofla Juana de Guardo.who brought 
him a considerable dowry. She died in 1613, 
a few days after giving birth to Lope's daughter 
Feliciana. Perhaps even prior to his first 
marriage Lope had been a writer for the Ma- 
drid stage— the exact date is not known. He 
tells us he wrote plays at the age of thirteen, 
but the earliest datpd play we have is of 1539. 
This contact with the theatrical profession of 
his time was disastrous to his very impression- 
able nature, as the record of his life shows. 
" Love was in Lope Felix de Vega Carpio," 
as his learned biographer, Barrera, says, "the 
most imperious necessity, the vivifying sun of 
that prodigiously fertile imagination." 1 By 
this, however, his biographer means "love" 
for anybody else except his own wife. 

Among the many loves that Lope had in the 
course of a long and by no means platonic 
career, there was one whose identity, so far 

1 Nueva Biflfraf/a, p. 86. 
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